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point out a book store which, thanks to 
profits derived from supplying Chicago- 
ans with sumptuously illustrated vol- 
umes on art, has at last enabled itself 
to deal in popular fiction. If this be 
crudity, make the most of it! In the 
Boul' Mich' shop windows, meanwhile, 
one keeps seeing canvases, bronzes, and 
objects d'art that would do credit to 
Boylston street, Fifth avenue, or the 
Boulevard des Italiens. Indeed, when I 
raise the question, ''Where is crudity in 
Chicago?" I am moved to reply in the 
words of Artemus Ward, "Nowhere — 
nor anywhere else!" To be wholly can- 
did, I can think of no community more 
agreeably destined to develop a univer- 
sity of art. What passes for "crudity" 
is youth. And in matters of art the 
whole secret is to be joyously, eternally 
young. You have then nothing to un- 
learn. 

Visit the alumni's exhibition and see 
how definitely the need stands out for a 
university of art. Observe the furniture, 
the textiles, the posters, the magazine 



covers, the book plates — even the Chinese 
rugs — designed by former students of the 
Art Institute. They should have had an 
opportunity to specialize while there — 
not afterward merely. Examine the su- 
perb photographs of architectural tri- 
umphs by former students of the Art In- 
stitute. They should have had an oppor- 
tunity to master architecture while there. 
All this will come. In intention it is on 
the way. But first Chicago must stop 
thinking of the Art Institute as a "pic- 
ture morgue" and nothing more. A 
lucky day it would be if Chicagoans 
could step downstairs, as the four of us 
did, and tramp through the basement 
studios. It is a veritable town, that 
basement. When finished it will be 800 
feet long. It seethes with activity. Also 
with jollity. One rarely sees so many 
jubilant faces, or faces on the whole so 
charming. I should like to catch some 
strolling easterner on his way through 
Chicago, entice him down there, and say 
to him, "Show me, if you can, the 
'crudity' of this Middle West!" 



WORK OF FORMER STUDENT 



PERHAPS the most important 
permanent contribution of a 
twelvemonth to art in Chicago 
is the series of decorations by Jessie 
Arms Botke in the theatre of Ida 
Noyes Hall at the University. The 
room is of such a form as to suggest 
having been planned with a view to a 
fine mural treatment, and the decorations 
recently unveiled leave little to be de- 
sired. 

If they suggest delicately the work of 
Benozzo Gozzoli in the Riccardi Chapel 
or of Botticelli in his Primavera it is not 



so much because Mrs. Botke rested upon 
these great masters for her inspiration, as 
it is because, to begin with, she had a 
problem, similar to theirs, and because in 
her carefully matured thought about it 
she recognized the same inevitable funda- 
mentals of purpose and effect which they 
respected, and because like them she ap- 
proached her problem with directness 
and confidence and humility. Nowhere 
do these works forget their function of 
decorating the wall : nowhere does one 
single flower or repeat in a pattern de- 
mand special admiration or proclaim 
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the artist above the idea; nowhere does 
a contour falter or a proportion or a 
placing betray the slightest hesitation or 
temporizing with space. The subject of 



these decorations is "A masque of 
youth," and to the artist's simple, lovely, 
performance the same joyous title might 
well be applied. G. W. E. 



NOTES 



RECENT ACCESSION TO MU- 
SEUM— Through the Simeon 
B. Williams Fund, the Art In- 
stitute has recently acquired a paint- 
ing of "Saint Peter" by Nicholaas 
Berchem (i 620-1 683). This is a head, 
slightly foreshortened, of an old man. 
The light is concentrated on the top of 
the head which is bowed forward. 

Berchem, or Berghem, was a native of 
Haarlem and the son of a painter. Study- 
ing first with his father, he later was a 
student under Jan van Goyen, Moei- 
jaert, De Grebber, Jan Wils, and 
Weeninx. The artist last named ex- 



cercised considerable influence upon the 
early work of the young man, although 
Berghem developed afterward an inde- 
pendent style of his own. 

Purchase of Raemaekers Draw- 
ing — The original drawing by Louis 
Raemaekers entitled "In a destructive 
area" has been purchased out of the in- 
come of the Joseph Brooks Fair Fund 
and added to the collections. 

Lectures — The series, "Outlines of 
Chinese art," which will constitute the 
Scammon Lectures for the present sea- 



